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The importance of the disease in hogs is over-shadowed by the danger to human health, but modern systems of meat inspection and improved methods of curing and preserving pork products have greatly reduced this menace. Most cases of human infection are traced to the eating of home-made pork sausage and the consumption of pork that has been only partially cooked.
Life history of the worm
The worms causing trichinosis are very small, rarely exceeding ys inch in length, even when full grown. The adults are found chiefly in the intestines of hogs and rats. The females burrow into the walls of the intestines and deposit young living worms. A single adult female may produce as many as 2,000 little worms. These soon begin to wander from their nests in the wall of the intestines and eventually wriggle their way into a blood-vessel and are carried to various parts of the body. Many die during this journey, but the survivors find lodgment in the muscle fibers in the fleshy parts of the body. In about three weeks the worms are matured, but are still too small to be seen with the naked eye. When such infected parts of muscle are examined under a microscope, the worms appear coiled or twisted in the fibers. This period in the life of the worm is called muscular trichinosis. During this stage the worms may remain alive and active for several years. Such pork would be dangerous for human consumption.
Later, when the hog is slaughtered, portions of the offal or trimmings containing the worms may be eaten by other hogs. The encysted or encapsulated young worms are swallowed, the muscular tissue about them is digested or dissolved, and the young liberated worms proceed to grow to maturity in the intestine. It should be kept in mind that the adult form of this worm is not harmful, but rather the stage during which the young worms are imbedded in the muscle.